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MR-  NORTHCOTE'S  REMARKS 

ON      THE 

Second  Addrefs  of  the  County  of 
York,    &:c. 

LETTER        I. 

1  H  E  pamphlet  which  I  have  lately  published  on 
th^  equal  rights  of  the  people  to  election  and  repre- 
lentation,  I  flatter  myfelf,  hath  fubftantially  anfwer- 
ed,  while  it  anticipated  the  argument  of  this  plau- 
fible  Addrefs.  Under  that  convidtion,  and  from  my 
long  labours  in  the  popular  caufe,  I  fear  I  am  become 
a  little  "  pertinacious**  in  my  opinions,  and  fhall  not 
readily  fubmit  to  be  filenced,  either  by  the  reafoning 
or  the  authority  of  this  Committee.  Efpecially  when 
i  perceive  a  great  want  of  accuracy  calls  for  correc- 
tion, and  repeated  fallacies  put  the  reader  on  his 
guard,  inftead  of  recommending  implicit  acquief* 
cence.  It  is  not  ray  intention  to  cavil ;  neither  my 
principles,  motives,  nor  arguments  require  it.  But 
I  objedt  to  a  lax,  indefinite  ufe  of  words,  by  which 
common  readers  are  led  to  confound  ideas  of  the 
moft  oppofite  nature,  and  very  few  are  on  their  guard 
againft  artful  iniinuation,  however  falfe  ;  or  conldent 
alfertion,  however  groundlefs* 

I  am  the  more  inclined  to  make  this  remark,  bc- 
caufe  under  the  firfl  kind  of  impoiition,  an  unwar- 
rantable latitude  of  expreilion,  a  part  of  the  eleSfors 
of  a  county  are  conftantly  called  the  people,  with  th^e 
a^>par€nt  defign  to  pa;fs  upon  the  unguarded  public, 
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a  party  plan  for  that  of  the  people.     Of  the  other 
fpecies  of  deception  which  I  have  mentioned,  can  a 
more   glaring  inftance   be  required  than  in  the  15th 
page,  where  it  is  affirmed,  that  the  political  princi- 
ples of  the  two   plans  had  an  entire  agreement,  and 
differed  only  from   conliderations  of  a   prudential  na- 
ture ?  By  which  we  are  taught  to  underftand,  that 
reftoring  the  rights  of  the   whole  people,  and  con- 
tinuing to  ufurp  them,  are  the  fame  principle. — That 
equal  and  univerfal  reprefentation  are  the   fame  idea 
with  partial  and  limited. — That  to  guard  our  own 
rights,  or  to  leave  them  in  the  power  of  others,    arc 
tantamount  expreffions ;  and  a  parliament  that  does, 
or  does  not  reprefent  the  nation,  is  a  word  of  the 
fame  import,  and  the  fame  thing  in  reality  and  effedt. 
— That  it  is  a  matter  of  prudence  in  the  people  to 
abandon  without  a  flruggle  the  great  objedts  of  pru- 
dence, their  rights  and  property. — That  difcretion 
teaches  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  be  peaceably 
ruled  and  robbed  by  the  I'efs — and  that  no  fool-hardi- 
nefs  can    be   greater  than    for  nine-tenths,  or  even 
four-fifths  of  the  kingdom  to  demand  their   rights 
of  the  government,  when  no  change  it  can  effed:  in 
their  condition  can  poffibly  be  for  the  worfe.     Thefe 
are  little  arts,  but  they  may  have  confiderable  effefts.. 
They  Ihew  how  great  refpedt  this  Committee  enter- 
tain for  the  authority  of  the  people,  that  they  can- 
not confent  even  to  invade  and  betray   their  rights, 
but  in    their  own  name.     They  will  have  a  popular 
afTociation,  though  it  be  againft   the   people  ;  and  a 
reformation  too,  of  the  corrupt  parliamenti  by  the 
means  of  their  old    friends  the  venal  eledtors;    to 
whom  (as  they  mean  to  eftablifh  them   in  the  flolcn 
rights  of  the  people)  they  with  ^^^^/juffice  and  pro- 
priety apply  the  name. — It  will  perhaps  be  thought 
a  little   fcvere  in  men  poffefling  moderation^  thus  to 
make  the  boroughs  eafl  out  influence,  and  compel 
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corruption  to  be  its  own  executioner.  But  ridiculous 
as  this  attempt  mufl  appear,  there  is  no  other  power 
of  reformation  remaining,  if,  as  is  affirmed  in  the 
firft  paragraph  of  the  Addrefs,  "  the  nation  have  loft 
*'  the  right  of  controul"  over  the  government,  with 
the  ancient  right  of  eled:ion,  and  be  now  de  jurCy  as 
well  as  de  faEio^  at  the  difpofal  of  the  rotten  bo- 
roughs. 

Two  or  three  Royal  Thieves  having  robbed  the 
kingdom  of  its  moft  facred  and  ellentiar  property, 
the  patriotic  Committee  of  the  county"  of  York, 
taking  the  lead  in  political  reformation,  are  pleafed 
to  give  a  fand:ion  to  the  theft,  and  to  countenance 
the  criminal  receivers,  inftead  of  encoura^ino-  and 
fupporting  their  injured  country  in  its  recovery 
They  do  not  hefitate  to  declare,  tliat  the  rights  v/hich 
precede  and  create  lawful  authority,  may  be  annihi- 
lated by  ufurpation. — This  is  indeed  very  moderate 
reafoning  as  well  as  reforming !  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  fo  intelligent  and  learned  a  Committee  could 
really  adopt  fo  grofs  an  error  ?  Mufl  we  not  rather 
fuppofe  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  a  fyftem  of  rights 
tiot  ealily  managed^  and  applied  to  the  purpofcs  of  a 
{late  fadtion,  and  by  one  flroke,  furely  not  a  mode- 
rate but  a  mofi:  unmerciful  one,  which  cuts  down 
and  difables  the  great  body  of  the  people,  even  from 
the  natural  powers  of  felf- prefer vation  ?  If  the  na- 
tion have  indeed  loft  the  great  primary  fundaniental 
right  of  ele61:ion  and  reprefentation,  and  the  fame 
power  of  the  Crown  can  with  equal  authority  affiime 
all  its  other  rights  at  difcretion  ;  on  what  ground  do 
thefe  gentlemen  complain  of  a  power,  tovvhich  thev' 
would  make  others,  their  equals,  fubmir }  Or  with 
what  jufticc  or  decency  can  they  talk  of  reformino 
it,  when  they,  in  efcd:,  hold  it  can  do  no  wrong, 
by  making  its  worft  tyrannies  binding  upon  the 
people  ?     If -ihe  great  majority  of  the  kingdom  can 
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have  loft  its  rights  by  arbitrary  disfranchifemeat> 
are  not  all  the  refl  .more  jullly  loll,  .and  forfeited  to 
the  Crown  by  corruption,  and  by  the  fliaiiieful  ac^ 
quiefcence  of  the  conftituent  body  in  its  depreda- 
tions upon  their  country  ?  But  not  to  pufh  them  too 
hard  upon  lb  unguarded  a  part,  I  will  only  remark, 
that  this  Committee  mvift  have  been  under  the  in- 
fuence  of  an  abfuidity,  or  prefumptidn,  not  ufual 
to  Enghjhmen^  who,  difclaiming  and  refigning  the 
public  rights  as  loll,  becaufe  violated,  pertinacioufly 
continue  to  petitipn  Government  for  an,  addition  to 
thofe  which  have  been  fo  often  fold  to  thd  Crown^ 
and  paid  for  by  the  people;  —  that  very  people 
whom  they  ^  would  finally  deprive  of  their  rights^ 
that  they  might  continue  to  fleece  of  their  property; 
But  if  this  great  oppreiled  body  have  a  due  fenfe  of 
their  value,  and  of  their  own  importance,  they  will 
feize  the  prefent  favourable  crifis,  when  Adminiilra- 
tion  is  finking  under  guilt  and  defpondency,  and  the 
national  fpiric  rifing  in  proportion,  to  do  themfelves 
juftice.  Their  claims  are  not  lefs  juft  or  facred  than 
thofe  of  America  or  Ireland,  although  the  fpirit  of 
both  reproaches  them  with  double  difgrace  for  being 
more  wanting  to  themfelves  and  their  pofterity. 
Degenerate  as  we  are,  fuch  a  defedion  from  the 
public  caufe  of  national  rights  will  not  be  attributed 
to  timidity,  but  to  treachery  •,  when  the  vjxt-uous 
part  of  the  community  is  doomed  to  fall  a  facrifice 
to  the  corrupt;  when  a  great  popular  aflembly,  as 
they  would  be  thought,  do  not  blufh  to  publiih  their 
dcjpair  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  abandon  the 
rights  of  the  whole  community  for  a  compromiie  on 
behalf  of  a  party. 

I  iliall  not  enter  into  a  refutation  of  all  the  fpe- 
cious  arguments  of  this  performance,  but  fliall 
flightly  remark  upon  thofe  arts,  by  which  difinger 
nuity  and  duplicity  labour  to  miflead.,    In  one  part 
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of  the  work  it  is  affirmed,  '^  that  the  more  enlarged 
popular  plan  Has  great  and  perhaps  infurmountable 
<Jifficulties." — Yet  it  grants  *'  the  mafs  of  the  people 
to  be  yet  untainted  by  corruption,  animated  with  the 
z:eal  of  their  anceitors,  and  enlightened  vvith  per- 
haps a  fuperior  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  end 
of  government.'*^ — Why  then,  it  may  be  aiked,  are 
the  tainted  mafs  of  partial  conftituents  to  be  retained 
and  cherifhed,  while  the  found  body  are  rejected  ? 
Had  they  not  been  feparated  by  the  arts  of  corrupt 
golicy,  the  whole  people  had  been  at  this  hour 
equally  untainted,  becaufe  the  means  of  corrupting 
them  could  never  have  erifted.  And  that  extended 
el'edion  which  alone  could  prevent  the  infedion 
from  reaching  the  great  body  of  the  people,  can 
only  prove  a  radical  cure  where  'it  now  prevails.  If 
then  the  msh  of  the  people  be  ifntainted,  *^  and 
their  integrity  and'  attachment  to  the  eonilitutioti 
may  be  relied' on  with  as  much  confidence  as  ever,'* 
where  is"  the  danger,  or  the  impracticability  of  the 
plan  that  would  preferve  this  integrity  and  public 
virtue  from  all  future  infection  ?  But  rhefe  gentle- 
itlea  fallaciouHy  confound,  in  this  fame  paragraph  of 
die  7th  page,  the  body  of  the  electors  and  the  mafs 
of  the  people.  The  latter  have  no  controverfy  with 
the  Crown;  —  they  have  prefented  no  petition  by 
their  ozvn  reprefentatives,  for  reprefentatives  they  had 
none ;  nor  could  they  petiirion  at  all^  fince  it  is  con- 
fefled  ^^  that  no  affbciation  was*  forme^d  on'<  their 
plan." — So  much  may  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
Committee's  fair  reafoning. — Their  policy  is  no  lefs 
honeft,  that  could  cut  off  all  the  found  members  of 
the  community,  and"  retain  the  corrupt  and  de- 
praved, in  order  to  preferve  the  health  and  vigour 
of  the  civil  conftitution. — But  granting  their  hundred 
new  knights,,  like  a  piece  of  new  cloth  in  an  old 
garment,  could  be  added  to  the  old^  rotten  repre- 
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fentation,  will  thefe  gentlemen  fay  that  fuch  botch- 
ing of  the  conilitution  would  be  reftoring  it  ?    There 
are  indeed  profefled  patriots,  the  open  advocates  of 
penfioned   and  placed  fenators,    who    may  poflibly 
think   corruption   the  fpirit  of    the  conilitution,  as 
well  as  feptennial  parliaments   a  groufid-work.     But 
I  fliould  think  the  hundred  knights,  whofe  chivalry 
attempted  to  take  his  prey  from  the  dragon  of  cor- 
ruption without  firit  driving  the  monfter  from  his 
den,  better  calculated  for  the  lifts  of  Quixotifm  than 
the  Herculeaa  tafk   of   parliamentary    reformation. 
To  what  purpofe  then,  but  that  of  deception,  are 
the  great  body  of  the  people  introduced  into  fuch  a 
plan  of  reform,  to  be  witnelTes  to  their  own  difgrace, 
where  inveterate  corruption,  and  the.  hereditary  trai- 
tors to  their  country  from  generation  to  generation, 
■are  preferred,  not  only  to  the  incorrupt,  bu^:  the  in- 
corruptibky  as   the  great  body  of  the  people  are  al- 
lowed to  be  in  the  firft  page  of  the  Addrefs  ?  where 
we  are  told  *'  parliament  in  its  original   forpi  was 
admirably  fitted  to  relift  the  attack  of  corruption ; 
when  the  right  of   election   annually  vefted   in  the 
body  of  the  people  a  regular  and  complete  controul 
over  their  truftees." — But  wherefore  are  the  rights 
of  the  whole  people  granted  in  their  fulleft  extent 
again  and  again,  and  the  neceffity  of   thefe  rights 
confeffed  for  the  -great  purpofe  of  national  controul 
upon  government,  if  they  are  at  laft  to  be  facrificed 
to  the  intrigues  of  ambitious  men,  who,  as  long  as 
they  can  ufe  the  people's  rights  as  the  fole  key  tp 
their  property,  will  never  find  it  expedient  or  prac- 
ticable to  countenance  or  affift  in  the  recovery  of 
them.     In  fad,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  in- 
troduced merely  to  amufe  the  reader  with  the  notion 
of    their   being   parties   concerned.      Whereas    the   . 
whole  difpute  lies  between  the  Crown  with  its  venal 
creation  the  Boroughs,  and  the  Ariftocratic   Body 
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With  the  freeholders  of  the  counties.  Their  dlfpiite 
is  for  the  power ; — they  are  perfed:ly  agreed  to  keep 
the  nation  under,  by  preventing  the  recovery  of 
thofe  rights  which  would  clip  the  wings  of  both, 
and  keep  them  within  the  limits  of  their  conllitu- 
tionnl  authority  :  and  for  this  reafon  we  fee  too  much 
virtue,  and  too  clofe  reformation,  no  more  agrees 
with  the  fyftem  of  oppofition  than  of  the  govern- 
ment. If  the  one  employs  miniflers  not  of  the 
pureft  morals,  or  the  moft  unfullied  character,  for 
purpofes  well  adapted  to  fuch  an  adminiftration;  the 
other  gives  the  preference  to  a  corruptible  reprefen- 
tation  before  an  incorruptible,  and,  to  add  an  em- 
phafis  to  the  hypocrify,  under  a  plan  of  reforma- 
tion. 

And  if  this  be  not  fufHciently  accounted  for  to 
the  reader,  by  the  "  ciraimjiances  and  habits  of  the 
nation,"  (words  of  the  utmoft  complaifancej  equally 
accommodated  to  all  underftandings,  times,  and 
opinions)  he  muft  have  an  unufual  degree  of  incre- 
dulity, which  utterly  difqualifies  him  for  the  argu- 
ment, and  the  purpofe  of  this  addrefs. — The  authors 
have  given  us,  in  the  flrfl  fix  pages  of  it,  the  birth, 
parentage,  and  education  of  parliame'iitary  corrup- 
tion ;  but  they  prudently  left  it  to  the  people,  to  ob- 
tain its  laft  dying  fpeech  and  confeflion. 

Having  been  acceilary  to  many  wicked  pranks 
and  unlawful  proceedings  of  this  old  offender  -,  fuch 
as  robbing  free  citizens  of  the  *  means ,  of  {^Xi" 
defence — knocking  fome  on  the  head  for  -j~  meeiwg 
to  complain  of  their  injuries — and  wickedly  attempt- 
ing ^o  %  ^^^d  others  in  all  cafes  whatfoever — it  is  no 

*  Alluding  to  the  Game  Laws, 

f  The  Riot  Ad. 

%   The  Declaratory  Aft. 
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wonder  the  party  have  a  fellow-feeling,  and  wifh  to 
defend  him  from  the  punillimcnt  he  merits. 

It  is  for  this  reafon  that  the  body  of  the  people 
are  conflantly  brought  forth  in  the  Addrefs,  with  no 
other  end,  that  appears,  but  to  guard  and  protedt 
this  old  ufeful  corps,  the  body  ot  corruption.     Yet 
in  the  8th  page  we  are  told,  ^'  It  is  by  the  weight  of 
a  general  aflbciation,  the  body  of  the  people  muft 
regain  their  loft  influence  over  their  truftces."     Sure- 
ly this  is  grofs  mockery  of  the  people,  if,   as  they 
affirm,  their  right  of  eleElion  be  ioji,    and  the  reco- 
very impradicable.     It  is  infult  to  them  to  talk  of 
their  tri/JIees,    who  confefledly  have  had   none    for 
ages  paft,  and  by  the  moderate  plan  are  never  in- 
tended to  have  any.     But  though  abandoned  by  the 
great  party  in  oppofition,  and  their  garbled  county 
committees,   this   great    fimple   body    are  given   to 
vmderfland,  in  the  fame  firain  of  deriiion,   "  that  it 
would  be  flavifh  timidity  for  them  to  acquiefce  and 
fubmit  under  fuch  a  perverfion  of  the  end  for  which 
parliament  was  iniiituted  ;"  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  meditate    fchcmes  of    refiftance  would    be   fool- 
hardy raflinefs. — There  is  a  medium,  it  feems,  be- 
tvv'ixt  fubmitting  and  refiilinp-,  not  adapted  to  great 
bodies;   to  batter  the  ears  ot  adminiftration  with  an 
unceafmg  war  of  words,  till  ^he  ftrong  fortrefs  of 
corruption  be  given  up  to  tropes  and  figures  of  rhe- 
toric,  rather  than  to  fool-hardy  blows.     To  avoid 
which,  minlfters  are  to  be  told  beforehand,  as  an 
inducement  for  them  civilly  to  give  up  their  power, 
that  there  is  neither  fpirit  nor  intention  in  the  na- 
tion to  bring  them  to  account  for  the  moft  arbitrary 
and  deftruCtive  abufe  of  it.  —I  fear  it  is  not  very  ne- 
ceiTary  for  thefe  moderate  reformers  to  throw  cold 
\\f2Lttv  on  the  public  zeal,    or    refentment  of  their 
fellow-citizens. — There  docs  not  appear  to  be  any 
great  danger  from  thele  at  prefcnt ;   but  much  more 
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fi*om  an  unfeeling  languor,  a  timid  felfiflmefs,  or  a 
torpid  defpair.  But  it  feems  the  county  petitions  to 
the  boroughs,  the  fupplications  of  England  to  a  few 
fycophants  in  office  or  contrad:,  backed  by  Nabobs 
not  yet  brought  to  juflice  by  law,  or  confcience,  are 
to  look  big,  and  fwagger  upon  occafion.  Be  not 
alarmed,  gentle  reader,  at  the  pomp  of  preparation, 
with  which  the  whole  AiTociated  Body  are  *'  to  pour 
in  one  unbroken  current  upon  the  corrupters  of  our 
Government."— It  is  not  to  "  befiege,  but  to  be^ 
feech:' 

What  bufniefs  the  great  body  of  the  people  will 
have  in  this  grand  cavalcade,  who  are,  at  all  events, 
to  get  nothing  by  it,  does  not  appear  ;  unlefs  it  be 
to  grace  the  triumph  of  corruption  at  the  freih  facri- 
fice  of  a  hundred  more  knights  upon  her  polluted 
altars  :  for  whatever  has  been  faid,  for  their  own 
amufement,  by  the  great  advocates  of  reformation 
by  oeconomy,  to  pluck  the  Crown  bare  of  its  ap- 
pendages, and  purge  both  houfes  of  parliament 
from  penfions,  places,  fubfcriptions,  contracts,  &c. 
it  was  furely  ridiculous  ro  think  of  introducing  oeco- 
nomy by  the  means  of  her  mortal  enemies.  Prodi- 
gality and  Corruption  :  or  that  the  Crown  would  pa- 
tiently fuffer  the  moft  wanton  innovations  on  its  an- 
cient honours  and  revenues,  while  the  enormous 
plunder  of  a  ruined  nation  by  a  profligate  pay- 
mafter,  and  many  other  harpies  of  the  State,  was 
winked  at  with  the  utmoft  indulgence,  in  hopes  of 
its  changing  hands. 

But,  indeed,  this  fyftcm  is  given  ,up  by  the  ad- 
drefs  as  impradicable  and  abfurd,  when  corruption 
is  become  the  avowed  principle  of  Government ; 
which,  as  the  Committee  juilly  obferve,  is  ^'  the 
confummation  of  its  depravity,  and  ruin  its  inevitable 
confequence,  unlefs  the  due  controui  of  the  conili- 
tution  be  reflored-/o  the  body  of  the  people.'^ — Miftake 
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not~,they  mean  only  the  eledive  people,  to  whom 

their  hundred   knights  are  to  rcilore  this  contronl, 

not,  as   is   fallacioufly  pretended,  the   body  of   the 

people.     For  though   they  own  the  abfurdity  of  at- 

.  teniptnig  to   reform   the  Government  bv  a   corrupt 

,  Parliament,  they  are   for  reforming  Parliament  by 

Elediors  e(iually  corrupt,  only  fprinkling  the  rotten 

boroughs  with   a   litlle   frcfh   fait  of   county  indg^ 

'  pcndence. 
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REMARKS 

ON      THE 

Second  Addrefs  of  the  Yorkshire  Com- 
mittee. 

LETTER         IL 

Jl>  U  T  we  are  now  coming  into  the  marrow  of  the 
moderate  plan,  and  the  cloven  foot  of  party  fleps 
forth  with  lefs  difguife  from  the  cloak  of  hypocrify. 
It  is  affirmed,  page  15th  of  the  Addrefs,  '^  That 
the  diverlity  of  fentiments,  which  has  in  fome  mea- 
fure  retarded  the  union  of  the  people,  arofe  not  from 
a  difference  of  political  principles,  for  in  them  there 
is  an  entire  agreement,  but  folely  from  confiderations 
of  a  prudential  nature.  The  queflions  in  debate 
have  been,  not  whether  thofe  doctrines  be  maintain- 
able in  argument,  for  it  is  admitted  they  are,  but 
whether  it  be  probable  in  the  prefent  Rate  of  the  na- 
tion that  thofe  doctrines,  in  their  full  extent,  are  re- 
ducible to  pradiice  ? — And  if  it  be  highly  improba- 
ble that  a  reformation  on  that  extenfive  plan  could 
be  carried  into  execution,  whether  it  be  not  expe- 
dient that  the  people  waive  fomewhat  of  their  jufti- 
fiable  claims,  and  content  themfelves  with  that  mode 
of'  redrefs  which  is  lefs  complete  in  theory,  but 
which  appears  more  eafily  attainable  by  peaceful 
means,  and,  when  attained,  fully  adequate  to  the 
purpofe  of  their  oppofition  ?'*  This  is  artfully  beg- 
ging 
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ging  ever}'  part  of  the  queftlon  by  fubtle  infinuation 
and  bold  afiertlon.     It  is  not  true  that  the  political 
principles  of  the  two  plans  of  reformation   have  an 
entire   agreement.     On   the    contrary,  they  differ  as 
widely  and  elfentially  as  two  plans  can  differ  that  are 
in  favour  of  oppofite  interefts,  that  of  an  ariilocracy 
and  the  rights  of  the  nation  ;  that  would  place  the 
government    in  the  hands  of.  a  party, .  or  bring    it 
.under  the'conllitutional  controul    of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, through   an  uncorrupt  and  incorruptible   parlia- 
ment.— This  is  not  ''' waiving  fomew^hatof  the  peo- 
'pie's  juftifiable  claims,"  as  is  jcfuitically  infinuated. 
It  is  an  utter  renunciation,  of  all  their  rights   and 
claims  in  favour  of  a  partial  reform ;  in    no   refped: 
■adequate  to  any  purpofe  of  theirs,  or  to  any   right 
•  or  intereft  of  the  nation  at  large,  as  is  with  equal 
untruth  and  effrontery  afErmed. 

,:  .  The  next  paragraph,  calculated  to  intimidate  the 
'popular  leaders  by  an  exaggerated  defcription  of  the 
J  power  of  the  crown,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  their  plan,  from  national   habits  and    prejudices 
;  averfe   to  innovation,  is  in  fubflance,  and  in   many 
places,   verbatim,  the  fame  artful  attempt  formerly 
made  ufe  of  to  gull  the  freeholders  of  another  coun- 
■  ty,   in  a  letter  to  a   leading  Member  of  the  Committee. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  author,   through  what- 
ever channel  it  may  have  been  conveyed  to  its  prefent 
ufe,  or  by  whatever  means  adapted.     It  will  allow 
"fuperior  efficacy  to  the  more  extenfive  fcheme,  if  un- 
der  the  *^  prefent  circumjlances'^   of   the   nation  the 
cdablifhment  of  it  could  be  accomplifhed  -,  but  tak- 
ing the  contrary  for   granted,  with  the  ufual  artifice, 
it  aftLS  with  an  air  of  triumph,   what  is  the  fuperior 
I  ejicacy  of  an  impradticabie  fyflem  ?  I  aniwer,  there 
is  nothing  fo  difficult  as   what  men  do  not  wijh  to 
accomplilh;  nor  any  thing  too  difficult  for  a  united 
and   determined   people  to  effed.     EfpcciaDy  when 

they 
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they  arc  allowed  by  their  opponents  to  have  virtue, 
numbers,  and  ilrengtb,  to  llipport  juftifiable  claims 
we  are  utterly  at  a  lofs  for  thofe  peculiar  circum- 
ilances  of  the  nation,  that  muft  defeat  their  jutl  bope< 
and  efforts,  unlefs  they  are  betrayed  by  falfe  brethrci 
to  the  ufurped  powers  of  a  limited  orown. 

It  is  a  ftrange  conclufion  which  thefe  gentlemei 
draw  from  extreme  corruption,  to  a  moderate  reform  I 
and  a  fmgular  plan,  to  retain  all  the  inttruments  o 
corruption,  the  more  certainly  and  effed:ually  to  fub 
due  it.  It  looks  as  though  their  party  had  no  grea 
objedtion  to  the  corrupt  fyflem,  provided  they  coul- 
only  have  the-  more  difcrcet  Difcretion  of  it  them 
fclves  ;  and  it  is  with  this  view  that  they  confme  thei 
reformation  to  enlarging  the  freehold  reprefentatior 
where  their  interefllies,  rather  than  reftoring  the  coi 
ftitution  with  the  rights  of  eletlion.  A  people  unit 
ed  by  a  common  intereft,  and  in  a  conftant  exercil 
of  equal  rights  and  privileges,  could  not  be  governe 
by  the  intrigues,  or  for  the  interefls,  of  a  party.  Tii 
leaders  of  all  parlies  which  mull  be  annihilated  b 
fuch  a  plan,  will  for  that  obvious  reafon  eternally  r< 
probate  the  reform,  under  any  fpecious  pretences  th; 
may  beil  impofe  upon  the  public. 

To  prove  the  truth  of.  this  obfervation,  vv^e  nee 

only  repeat  the  lilly  objections   which  diilreiied  art 

fice  is  compelled  to  produce  as  ferious  arguments 

.  the  dilpute.    In  the  firit  place,  we  are  told,  '^  the  a^ 

herents  of  corruption  would  brand  the  popular  fy 

tern  with  the  odious  name  of  innovations^ — And  pni 

where  is  the  difgrace  to  honefl  men  of  being  brand* 

by  adherents  of  corruption?  Or  if  innovation,  whic 

.  is  the  parent  of  all  excellence,  could  really  be  cdio 

to  any  but  blockheads  or  knaves,  what  could  be 

odium  of  innovating  upon  a  fyllem  of  tyratiny  ai 

.rapine?    Let  us  hear   no  more,  for  decency's  fak 

of  the   fcruples  of  fuch  rogues,  or  the  tendern< 

whi' 
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^  which  others  exprefs  for  them,"  who  would  be  thought 
^honeft.  —  But  there  is  another  difficulty,  which  one 
'would   think    comnion-fenfe    fhould   bluih  to  men- 
tlon,     "   A  new    diflribution    of  the  eledion   fran- 
"chifes    into   more  hands  would  appear  injurious  to  a 
•multitude  of  electors.'*     There  is  no   rafcal,    how- 
ever abandoned,  under   the  denomination  of  a  cor- 
'rupt  eledtor,  and  traitor  to  his  country,  that  would 
:dare  to  mention  fuch  an  injury.     Nothing  but   the 
diftrefs  or  the  effrontery  of  party  could  have  given 
birth  to  it. — But  it  is  added,  *^  Such  a  reform  would 
be  a  total  departure  from  the  prefcnt  ellablifbment 
of  the  lower  houfe."     The  very  thing  it  ought  to  be, 
when  the  prefent  eflablifhment  of  the  lower  houfe  is 
a  total  departure  from  every  thing  honcil,  legal,  aiid 
conftitutional. — But  ftill  the  objed:ions  proceed,  '*  It 
■might  alienate  many  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ope- 
ration, whofe  private  interefls  were  not  materially  af- 
fefted." — Alack  !  what  a  misfortune  to  the  nation  ! 
[  fee  no  remedy,  unlcfs  thefe  gentlemen  will  learn  a 
greater  way  of  thinking,  which  will  fquare  their  ideas 
:o  the  magnitude  of  the  operation. — But  the  danger 
\nd  the  argument  perfevere;  and  we  are  next  alarmed 
eft  ''  more  fhould  be  alienated  by  its  contrariety  to 
he  manners  of   the    age."     Amiable   tendernefs  to 
/ice  and  folly  !  how  admirably  adapted  to  a  mode- 
ate  reform  !     Yet,  I  am  perfuaded,  it  would  be  the 
efs  evil  of  the  two,  for  the  age  to  mend  its  manners, 
ather  than  the  nation  to  lofe  its  rights  and  liberties, 
^ut  ftill,  heaven  preferve  us !  the  catalogue  of  dan- 
gers increafes — "  It  might  offend  the  pride  of  the 
vealthy,  excite  the  fears  of  the  moderate,  and  Ihock 
he  prejudices  of  men  unaccuflomed  to  political  fpe- 
ailation." — And  furely  if,    in  the  ''prefent  circurn- 
'ances'^  of  the  nation,  fo  fully  explained,  in  this  ac- 
ount,  pride,  fear,  and  ignorance,  are  of  no  weight 
a  the  balance  of  argument,   that  predominate  on  . 

moll 
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moft  other  occafions,  there  is  no  refpedt  remaining 
for  ancient  ufage  and  cuftom ;  but  this  wicked  inno*i 
vation  is  to  throw  all  eftablifhed  order  and  good  go- 
vernment into  confulion.     To  fum  up  this  argument 
againft  the  popular  plan,  what  does  it  amount  to, 
but  fimply  this  ?  You  ought  to  be  very  cautious  how 
you  reform  too  much — for  the  adherents  of  corrup-' 
tion  will  be  offended  at  innovation.     The  thief  of; 
public  rights  will  not  like  the  thoughts  of  refloringi 
them.     Fools  will  gape  at  the  novelty — Pride  will! 
take  it  in  dudgeon — Fear  will  be  more  afraid- — andj 
Ignorance  worfe  confounded.     And  all  thefe  fools, 
knaves,  and  cowards,  being  in  the  interefl  of  the 
Crown,  or  of  Party,  "  the  liberties  of  the  nation  (if 
they  could  be  found)  would  be  in  imminent  danger 
of  ruin/'  by  attempting  to  extend  franchifes  out  of 
the  limits  of  corruption  to  honefl  men,  who  certainly 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  know  their  value  fo  well  as 
thofe  who  have  long  dealt  in  and  made  a  market  of; 
them.— Far  from  being  fatisfied  with  this  reafoning,: 
the  great  body  of  the  people  think  they  have  at  leait, 
as  good  a  right  to  fell  themfelves,  and  their  country, 
as  the  little  corrupt  body,  who  have  feldom  known 
any  other  value  of  the  abufed  trufl,  but  to  make 
the  moft  of  it  for  their  own  benefit,  in  contempt  of 
every  thing  dear  and  facred  to  th.eir  injured  country- 
men and  fellow-citizens.     But  if  the  dangers  of  the 
popular  plan  above  defcribed,  great  £ind  formidable  as 
they  are,  fhould  fail  of  theireffedt,  furely,  when  con- 
trafted  with  no  lefs  important  advantages  of  the  mo- 
derate fyilem,  they  mud  unite  all  parties  in  its  fup- 
port !     This   fyftem,  we  are  told,  as  its  firft  good 
effed:,  ^*  would  preferve  the  franchifes  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  electors,    leave  the  prefent  (rotten)   fabric 
untouched,  and  in  every  refpedt  would  be  lefs  remote 
from  the  habits,  and  the  practice  of  the  age," — By 
which  new  mode  of  reformation,  without  the  leaft 

C  change 
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change  of  men  or  manners,  we  ihould  piit  Corrup-^ 
•tion  out  of  countenance  upon  her  own  dunghill,  by 
a  frefli  recruit  of  public  virtue  from  the  counties. 
And  why  ihould  we  deprive  a  number  of  poor  people 
of  the  exclufive  right  of  felling  and  betraying  their 
country,  which,  from  long  habit  and  privilege,  they 
might  think  a  great  hardihip,  when  we  may  as  eaiily 
'defeat  the  corrupt  influence  of  the  Crown  over  them, 
^by  creating  another  influence  in  favour  of  different 
■mafters  and  leaders?  Honourable  men!  whofe  pro- 
^cflions  in  behalf  of  liberty  are  well  known,  although 
Ithey  would  avail  themfelves  of  the  ads  of  tyrants  to 
deprive  their  country  of  thofe  natural  and  conftitu- 
(tional  rights,  which  alon'e  can  give  fecurity  both  to' 
liberty  and  property  I  I 

i  To  fliew  the  candor  and  confiflency  of  the  Addrcfs, 
•at  informs  us,  in  one  place,  that  the  hundred  knights 
laddition  to  the  county  reprelentativcs,  would  "  in  a 
Igreat  meafure  redtejs  their  iufenority  to  that  of  the 
Iboroughs."  In  the  next  paragraph  it  affirms, ''  that 
;by  this  Ible  means  the  whole  fyftcm  of  corruption 
;:would  be  overturned,  and  the  conflitution  acquire  a 
degree  of  permanent  fecurity  which  it  never  attained 
in  any  preceding  period/*  And  all  this  without  dif- 
placing  a  fmgle  burgefs,  whofe  corrupt  majority  is- 
nearly  double  the  number  of  the  additional  knights. 
This  paradox,  fo  confidently  affirmed,  furely  w^ants 
explanation.  They  mufl:  make  it  appear  that  thefe 
knights  will  always  be  honefl:  men,  and  in  the  intereft 
of  their  country  :  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown 
iwill  not  alfo  find  means  to  increafe  both  in  the  bo- 
^Toughs  and  the  counties,  and  even  exceed  thefe  in- 
adequate attCLTipts  of  a  party  to  controul  its  power. 
iCould  we  even  fuppofe  corruption  to  be  put  to  a 
'{land  by  the  moderate  fyflcm,  and  all  their  new 
knights  to  prove  honefl,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
iwould  even  then  make  a  majority  of  parliament — 
;  •  .  the 
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the  contrary  1?"  evident,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
proportions  of  many  years.  But  granting  this,  con-i 
trary  to  all  appearances ;  what  fatisfadtion  could  it 
give  to  the  nation,  whofe  general  rights  are  thus' 
given  up,  and  ufurped  by  a  partial  reprefentation' 
and  their  leaders,  and  a  more  fatal  and  decilive  blow 
Itruck  by  this  compromife,  at  the  liberties  of  their 
'country,  than  all  former  tyrants  could  effedt  >  What 
fecurity  can  thefe  felfifh  reformers  give  to  the  king- 
dom that  they  tbemfehes  will  not  prove  corrupt,  and 
as  ready  to  betray,  upon  occafion,  the  rights  and 
property  of  England  to  the  Crown,  as  thofe  of  Ame. 
rica  ?  It  is  far  from  a  clear  cafe  that  fome  of  them, 
who  have  been  the  moil:  active  againft  the  peopled 
rights,  are  a  whit  more  truft-worthy  than  the  vena" 
boroughs,  for  v/hofe  franchifes  they  fhew  fo  great  z 
tendernefs,  while  they  furrender  without  authority 
and  without  remorfe,  the  birthright  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow-citizens.  By  which  plan  it  i: 
evident  they  mean  to  keep  up  the  flame  of  part\ 
contefls,  the  true  fource  of  all  our  calamities,  whicl 
the  general  exertion  of  the  whole  people,  in  the  re 
covery  of  their  equal  rights  of  eledion,  would  finall] 
■extinguifh.  There  is  no  method  to  oppofe  a  fyilem 
of  corruption  clfedtually,  but  by  putting  it  out  o' 
the  power  of  Government  to  corrupt;  nor  any  othe 
way  to  do  this  but  by  making  every  man  the  guar 
dian  of  his  own  rights,  and  thus  binding  the  wholi 
community  by  one  common  interefl.  Yet  the  Com 
mittee  contend  that  the  conflitution  may  be  rcftorec 
without  reitoring  the  molt  eflential  part  of  it,  th' 
primary  and  fundamental  rights  of  the  people,  fron 
which  the  conflitution  and  government  are  derived 
and  that  freedom  may  be  fecured  when  the  right 
which  make  freedom  are  betrayed  by  party,  an* 
ufurped  by  power.  The  moderate  plan  is  evidcntl 
to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Crown,  without  reflorin; 
the  rights  of  the  people.     Permanency  of  Goverr 
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ment  does  not  coincide  with  their  principles;  for 
■that  can  only  refult  from  regal  defpotifm,  or  efta- 
bliihed  democratic  powers,  which,  having  no  motive 
for  change  wirhin  themlelves,  mull  remain  till  fub* 
dued  by  external  violence.  To  talk  of  permanent 
fecurity  arifing  from  a  trimming  expedient,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  inftability,  and  to  fay  this  poor  ex- 
pedient "  could  induce  the  people  to  frame  their  affo- 
:piations  on  fuch  precarious  ground,"  are  fallacious 
pretences.  They  were  the  enemies  of  the  people 
f^'ho  framed  thefe  Affociations ;  and  they  will  proba- 
,t>]y  find  that  the  exceptions  p  their  principles  are 
pf  greater  moment  than  they  affea:  to  reprefent 
diem,  notwithftanding  the  Committees  and  their 
country  friends  have  adopted  and  confirmed  the 
plan,  of  which  their  leaders  in  parliament  were  the 
real  framers» 
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REMARKS 

ON     THE 

Second  A.ddrefs  of  the  Yorkshire  Com- 
mittee. 

LETTER         III.    and  lafL 

irl  A  D  our  American  brethren,  when  the  Crown  at- 
tempted through  a  corrupt  legiilature  to  feize  theif 
property  without  their  confent,  adopted  a  temporiz- 
ing plan,  like  this  of  Yorklhire,  their  rights  and  li- 
berties had  been  loft  for  ever. — But  they  had  no  jea- 
Jous  nobles,  over  grown  gentry,  or  ftock-holders,  to 
obftrud:  their  rights  by  influence,  or  corrupt  their 
virtue  by  example.  Their  interefts  as  well  as  their 
conditions  were  happily  one ;  and  their  exertions  in 
fupport  of  a  common  caufe  have  therefore  been  una- 
nimous and  decilive.  — Had  the  people  of  Ireland, 
ftill  more  magnanimous,  becaufe  adting  againft  both 
the  great  powers  of  the  Rate,  meanly  accepted  the 
heft  terms  their  opponents  would  grant,  they  would 
never  to  Doomfday  have  been  in  poiTeflion  of  liberty 
or  a  free  trade.  The  arms  in  their  hands,  with  ikill 
and  fpirit  to  ufe  them  in  their  own  defence,  were  the 
argument  that  prevailed  when  the  juftice  of  their 
claims  made  no  impreffion.  They  muft  apply  it  as 
llrenuoufly  to  their  own  corrupt  parliament,  and  their 
vidlory  will  be  complete. — England  alone,  fhame  tot 
her  degeneracy  !  though  equally  injured  or  oppreffed, 
jobbed  of  her  rights,  and  wantonly  drained  of  her 
4  blood 
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•  blood  and  treafure,  finks  under  and  kifles  the  rod  of 
I  opprefTion.  —  She  alfociates  as  if  ihe  had  neither 
'  rights  nor  injuries,  or  not  a  due  fenfeof  either.    Her 

•  once  honefl,  and  therefore  intrepid  fons,  inftead  of 
'  emulating  the  great  and  illuflrious  examples  before 
:  their  eyes,  and  uniting  to-  cruih  a  fyitem  of  tyranny, 
■  are  fupplicating  their  own  treacherous  fervants  for 
"  the  rights  they  betray ;  and  this  too  at  a  time  when 
^  our  national  calamities  and  refentment,  co-operating 
j  with  miniflerial  difgraces  and  apprehenfions,  mull 
I  have  enfured  fuccefs,  had  not  the  felfilh  fears  of 
i  funded  property,  and  the  more  felfilh  interelt  of 
}  party,  frullrated  the  decided  plans  of  popular  union 
I  and  defence : — plans  of  wifdom  as  well  as  juftice, 
)  that  would  reftore  the  fpirit  with  the  forms  of  the 
I  conltitution,  and  effed:ually  cure  the  evils  arifing 
^  from  corrupt    influence   and  partial  reprefentation. 

Whereas  the  moderate  plan  of  the  arillocracy,  and 
the  landed  interelt,  is  a  plan  of  perfonal  fecurity  and 
party  advantage.  And  the  ground  of  this  frivolous, 
meek  reformation,  is  the  claim  thatthofe  nobles  and 
gentry  make  to  the  landed  property,  Their  dead  pro- 
perty, they  would  perfuade  us,  is  of  more  value  and 
confequence  than  all  the  living,  and  therefore  fhould 
give  the  law  to  reprefentation. — They  do  not  confider 
that  uncultivated  land  is  not  property — That  gold  in 
the  mine  is  not  property. — The  idea  is  complex,  not 
fimple.  In  one  cafe  it  includes  the  Ikill  and  labour 
by  which  land  is  cultivated  to  its  various  produce; 
and  therefore  gives  an  equal  claim  of  property  to 
the  plowman,  the  farmer,  and  the  landlord.  In  the 
other,  it  takes  in  the  numerous  arts  of  the  commu- 
nity, by  whofe  united  indullry  money  paffed  into 
general  circulation,  and,  being  thus  rendered  the 
common  meafure  of  all  other  property,  becomes 
important  property  itfclf.  And  therefore  all  who 
coiTitrib^te  lo  the  acquirement  and  circulation  of  it, 

for 
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for  the  public  benefit  and  fervice,  arc  equally  ufeful 
and  important  to  the  ftate  with  the  immediate  holder* 
and  pofTefTors,  and  equally  entitled  on  the  ground  of 
property y  as  well  as  natural  rights,  to  reprefentation 
among  the  deputies  of  the  people.  It  is,  in  fad:, 
labour,  indultry,  and  arts,  that  are  the  never-failing 
fources  of  all  legal  property  to  individuals,  and  of 
revenue  to  ftates.  Shall  thefe  then  be  deemed  no 
property  xhtm^tlYts^  t\\2X  give  being  to  all  other  pro- 
perty ?  that  call  the  grain  from  the  furrow,  the  ore 
from  the  mine,  and  launch  out  in  perilous  adventure 
upon  the  mighty  waters  ?  Shall  their  rights  be  left  at 
the  mercy  of  others,  by  whofe  ftrength  and  valour 
the  rights  and  properties  of  kingdoms  are  gained  and 
lecured  ?  Shall  we  be  told  by  exalted  patriotifm,  that 
*•  every  blade  of  grafs^'  in  a  free  country  is  reprefented  } 
and  fhall  men  be  held  cheaper  than  grafs  ?  Does  the 
freehold  rife  fpontaneoully  out  of  the  foil,  or  from' 
the  fweat  of  the  plowman's  forehead  > 

Landed  property  is(  not  abfolutely  fuch,  but  in  a 
limited  fenfe. — The  landlord,  by  whatever  tenure  it 
is  held,  is  but  a  kind  of  fteward  or  truftee  in  the 
public  behalf.  He  cannot  compel  the  cultivation 
of  it,  which  alone  gives  it  value ;  nor  can  he  law- 
fully caufe  it  to  lie  uncultivated  at  his  own  pleafure,- 
becaufe  this  would  be  equally  hoftile  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  government,  which  call  upon  man  to  en- 
creafe  and  multiply,  and  replenifh  the  earth,  as  far 
as  the  means  of  fubfiftence  can  be  obtained.— The 
poor  have  therefore  a  right  and  a  property  in  the 
lands,  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  a  common  interefl  in 
their  cultivation  and  produce.  The  land  is  the  in- 
heritance of  all  the  people,  by  a  natural  claim  which 
fuperfedes  all  civil  titles.  It  can  no  more  be  «/>/>r(7- 
priated  than  the  fea  or  the  air,  and  confequently  is 
the  leaft  perfcd:  of  all  property,  and  the  leaft  enti- 
tled to  convey  that  power  and  influence  over  a  com- 
munity 
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tnunity  which  landlords  are  apt  to  afllinie*  There 
is  nothing  fo  truly  property  as  the  produce  of  per- 
fonal  labour,  whether  of  mind  or  body.  Nor  is  there 
any  kind  of  property  fo  refpedtable  to  the  public,  or 
fo  well  entitled  to  influence  in  the  (late  and  nation, 
becaufe  infinitely  nioft  beneficial  to  both. 

The  landed  property,  ftriOily  fpeaking,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  overplus  produce  of  labour  very 
inadequately  paid  :  and  though  the  civil  diflindtions 
in  fociety  may  render  it  neceflary  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  harveft  Ihould  go  to  the  fupportof  thefe 
diflindtions  and  fubordinations,  yet  furely  toil  and 
induflry  demand  fomething  more  than  the  fcanty 
gleanings.  They  call  for  that  fliare  of  the  produce 
which  may  impart  a  reward  equal  to  their  fervice, 
and  a  degree  of  comfort  in  proportion  to  their  flatc 
and  condition.  And,  above  all,  they  demand  the  free 
enjoyment  of  this  as  a  right  of  nature  and  juflice ; 
and  while  they  cheerfully  adminifter  to  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  fuperiors,  they  have  a  right  to  guard  their 
own  independence,  as  free  citizens,  and  to  fpurn 
with  honeft  indignation  at  every  kind  of  vafTalage, 
which  influence  might  attempt  to  gain  over  them, 
under  the  falfe  notion  of  obligation.  Equal  rights 
and  mutual  obligations  eflablifh  the  claim  of  equal 
independence — and  this  cannot  be  maintained  with- 
out the  exercife  of  equal  franchifes  and  privileges, 
under  the  general  character  of  free  citizens. 

Let  the  friends  of  the  people's  rights,  which  are. 
the  ejfence  of  their  free  conftitution,  take  care  hovy 
they  are  duped  by  the  arts  of  afluming  men,  who 
would  make  brute  earth  property,  without  cultiva- 
tion, and  give  a  dignity  to  grafs,  or  even  to  barren 
fields,  which  they  deny  to  their  fellow-citizens,  whofe 
ikiil  and  labour  give  value  to  one,  and  bread  to  the 
other.  The  lords  of  the  foil  have  generally  fo  little 
regard  for  the   creators  of  the  produce,  on  which 

their 
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their  proud  diftuidtions  of  fuperioiitv  are  foundec 
that  they  wdl  never  fuffer  rhen(  to  poflefs  anj™ 

them  fit  inftrumenrs  ,n  their  ftruggles  with  th 
Crown  for  power,  and  Ihall  keep  bSth  them  an, 
■their  property  at  the  difpofal  of  their  lordlv  fooiler« 
— They  wn  never  depend  upon  popular  favour  fo 
power  .r  they  can  obtain  it  from  the  Crown  b 
t.me-ferving  accommodation,  or  a  fmail  facrifice  o 
private  principles,  or  public  rights,  as  recent  in 
ftances  abundantly  prove.  Thefwill  have  a  confti 
tuent   body,  ,f   poffible,    neither   decidedly   in    th 

burh,ft';'^t^''^""'r^.  ^°°  ''^^°'=^  '«  ^1'^  Nation, 
but  juft  fuch  a  weight  m  the  popular  fcale  as  fhal 

thf  T'?"'^'^^'^"'^^  in  iheir  hands,  and  gfv 
tt     U%  ^^?"'^^'^';y  °^-^^  both.     This  is  evidltiv 
he  objed  which   they  and  their   eonnedions,    th 
landed  gentlemen  of  ,Aeir  Committees,  are  contend: 
Kig  lor,  upon  the  principle  I  have  ftated  ;  thit    bv 
dex  eroully  tnmn.ng  betwixt  the  Crown  and  pSplc! 
hey  may  keep  both  in  a  ftate  of  depcndance  upon 
hemfelves    and  by  occafionally  appearing  devoted 
to  each,  they  may  dupe  them  both,  and  ferve    I'e 
.nterefts  of  neither.      And    thus    th^  naMcS  ev 
will  be  farther  than  ever  from  a  cure.     Th  y  w 
be  fixed   beyond   the  power  of  rcdrefs,  uniefs  tic 
Crown,    to  get   rid   of  the   tvranny  of  Ariftocrit  c 
Faa,on,  ihouid  either  attempt  to  becon^  dSpot 
and  thus  compel  them  to  unite  with  the  people;  o^ 
elfe,  by  favouring  the  popular  plans  of  r  form,  and 
reftor,ng  the  rights  of  election,  ftould  choofe  rather 
to  govern  under  the  conftitutional  controul  of  *an  in- 
dependent   parliament,    and   rely  for  fupport  upon 
h    1^'^:^°'f'  f  theCommons,^'ather  tian 
thLT      K         ■^'^      '^"^  ^eers.-Let  the  people 
therefore  be  on  their  guard,   who  aflbciate  for  £r 
»zvn  nshts,  not  to  promote  the  intrigues  of  a  party^ 

^  Thev 
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IThcy  have  been  already  forewarned  that  the  chiefs 
and  leaders  of  it  are  by  their  fituation  no  iefs  rivals 
■io  them  thun  to  the  Crown.  Let  them  refolve  upon 
an  effcdhial  reformation,  or  none.  7  hey  had  better 
have  iw  reprtfcntation,  than  a  mere  nominal  one, 
■that  is  to  fcrve  the  purpofes  either  of  the  Crown  or 
'Kobks.  \i  it  be  not  elBciently  to  rcfiore  the  rights^ 
•land  guard  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  nation,  a 
;borough  rcprefentation  is  as  good  as  a  county  one ; 
]a  rc])rennial  clcdion,  of  what  is  called  a  parliament, 
jp-s  good  as  a  triennial — The  only  point  to  be  con- 
tfidercd  by  the  people,  I  mean  iXiq  great  iinfranchifed 
Wiujnrhy^  is  fuch  a  reform  as  will  give  the  nation  a 
jdecided  and  permanent  controul  upon  the  Govern- 
(mciit,  by  rendering  Parliament  truly  its  repre- 
if(  ntative,  great  council,  and  guardian  of  all  its 
rights.     Thcfe  great   ends  can  only  be  obtained  by 

Jccjual  rcprefentation  and   annual   parliaments The 

jwit  ot  man  can  devife  no  other  means  out  of  the 
I  each  of   influence  and  corruption. 

Let  this  point  be  the  folc  objed:  of  aflbciation  and 
reformation.  It  is  a  point  that  admits  of  no  qualify. 
,ing  medium,  or  plans  of  moderation.  To  balance 
there,  is  to  bctrav.  Let  this  therefore  be  the  teft  of 
:all  nlfociaring  bodies,  to  diftinguifn  l\\t  people  ixom. 
fartizciKS,  who,  being  devoted  to  a  middle  power,  are 
for  a  moderate  reform,  as  bcft  fuited  to  its  nature  and 
in  re  re  0". 

From  fuch  AiTociations  and  Committees  let  the 
igrcat,  uncorrupt  Lody  of  the  people  fland  aloof, 
and  eirhcr  choofe  other  Committees,  or  elfe  aban- 
don the  dcfign  altogeiher. — The  Committees  that 
carried  the  reform  for  Ireland  are  not  under  the 
pead  of  a  Jlate  party.  They  confid  of  citizens  of 
^middle  rank  and  fortune,  whofe  ambition  does  not 
^prompt  them  to  afpire  after  dominion  over  their 
^brethren ,-  who  fcorn  to  facrifice  the  great;er  part  of 
I  their 
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their  countrymen  to  a  moderate  reform,  and  the 
ambition  of  a  few.  They  are  therefore  worthy  the 
exalted  name  of  true  Patriots  —  they  will  poflefs 
the  entire  confidence  and  efteem  of  their  country, 
and  be  entitled  to  the  veneration  of  all  fucceeding 
ages. 


THE    END, 


